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£ 

" Jacobus Whyte iunior 25° July, 00 

" Petrus Harrold pdictus g filia pdicta, 01 

" Gabriell Galwey pro uxore Joafia Stretch 2° Augustis, . 00 

" Thomas Jacobi Whyte p filio pdicto 9° Augustis, ... 00 

" Edmund Harrold pro uxore Joafia Creagh 13° Augusti, . 00 

" David ffox pro uxore 1 7° Augusti, 00 

" Stephanus Petri Whyte pro uxore 22° Augusti, ... 00 

" Robertas Lyllies predict pro uxore 27° Augusti, ... 01 

"Philippus Comyn pro filio 31° Augusti, 00 

" Nauta quidam belgic? 1 5° Septembris, 01 

" Bernardus Adams pseudo-epus Lymicensis 2 9° Sep., . . 01 

"Richardus Woulf pro filio pwedicto pcuerato 13° Septem., 01 
" David Comyn Senator, cui hepar impendio calidum ven- 

triculi facultatem prostrauit 18° Septembris, .... 01 

" Robertus Lyllies pictus p uxore 23° Septembris, ... 01 

" Margareta Richardi Creagh 29° Septembris, 00 

" Nicholaus Faning 3° Octobris, 00 

" Ellina Everard 6° Octobris, 00 

" Nicholaus Loftus 11° Octobris p se, 00 

" Uxor pseudo-Prsecentoris Lymicens' Goagh 3 16° Octob., . 00 

( To be continued. ) 



THE TORY WAR OF ULSTER, WITH THE HISTORY OF THE 
THREE BRENNANS OF THE COUNTY OF KILKENNY; 
DESCRIPTIVE OF IRELAND FROM THE RESTORATION 
TO THE REVOLUTION. 

BY JOHN P. PRENDERGAST, ESQ., BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

In the month of November, 1683, all Ireland rang with the news 
of the capture, at Chester, of three proclaimed " Tories and Rebells" 
of the county of Kilkenny and adjacent districts, named Brennan. 
They were safe in Chester jail. The Mayor of Chester announced 
the good news to the Duke of Ormond, then Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, at his house in St. James's-square, London. The Chief 
Justice of Ireland congratulated the Duke. The Duke thanked 
the Mayor of Chester, and requested him to have a careful eye to 
the prisoners. 

1 It would appear that considerable jured during the Great Rebellion of 

commerce existed between Belgium and 1611. 

Limerick in those days. 3 The ancestor of the present Field 

8 Bernard Adams, Protestant Bishop, Marshal Lord Viscount Gough, K. B. 
whose tomb may be seen in St. Mary's The Precentor was afterwards Pro- 
Cathedral. The tomb was greatly in- testant Bishop of Limerick. 
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During the three years before their arrest they had robbed His 
Majesty's good subjects of £12,000, and upwards, in cash. They 
had been tried, convicted, and sentenced, and brought out to be 
hanged ; but had been rescued from the very scaffold and the hands 
of the hangman. They were " proclaimed" as Tories and rebels in 
Ireland ; they were pursued by armed men ; rewards were offered 
for their heads — but in vain. After lying quietly for some time at 
Kingsend, then the port of Dublin, they sailed thence to North 
Wales — their horses (described as "delicate" ones, or as we should 
now say, well-bred), with one of their comrades as groom, in one 
vessel, themselves in another. 

They were "rich in apparel," — wore swords, which they at- 
tempted to draw on their captors in the streets of Chester. They 
were heavily shackled in jail ; yet before long all Ireland rang 
again (as did now London itself) with their escape. For, after a few 
days they had overpowered the jailer and his warders, and opened 
the prison doors for themselves. 

All this is strange ; but stranger still is it, that they are next 
year back in Ireland, and, with a band of brother Tories, break into 
Kilkenny Castle, the Duke of Ormond's chief residence in Ireland, 
and carry off the Duke's plate. But strangest of all, they are " taken 
into protection" a few months afterwards by the Lord Deputy of 
Ireland, and allowed the use of their horses and travelling arms, in 
order to the discovering their accomplices, and " doing service," as 
it was called, that is, killing other Tories ; and the Grand Jury of 
the county of Kilkenny actually " present" it as their advice that 
they should be taken into permanent protection, as the best course 
to suppress robberies and felonies in that part of the kingdom. 

" A thing impossible to us 
This story seems to be ; 
None dares be now so -venturous, 
But times are changed, we see. 

In those days men more barbarous were, 

And lived less in awe ; 
Now (God be thanked) people fear 

More to offend the law.'' 

But it was not only in Kilkenny that such rebels and outlaws 
were to be found. The same parts which these Brennans played 
in the counties of Kilkenny, Queen's County, Carlow, and Wex- 
ford, did Redmond O'Hanlon, Kedagh O'Harte, and others, their 
contemporaries, play in the counties of Londonderry, Armagh, 
Tyrone, and Down. And the O'Hanlons and the Brennans of 1683 
were only the successors of Colonel Dudley (or Dualtagh) Costello 
and his band, in the county of Mayo, of Cornet Edmund Nangle in 
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the county of Longibrd, of Colonel Coughlan in the King's County, 
and of Colonel Power in Munster, in 1666 ; as these last-named men 
were of the Tories of the Cromwellian era, such as Gerald Kinshela 
in Carlow, and Donogh O'Derrick, or Doyle, " commonly called 
Blind Donogh" — who, however, could see well enough to surprise, 
near Timolinn, in the neighbouring county of Kildare, in the month 
of January, 1654-5, eight of Dr. Petty's English surveyors engaged 
upon the Down survey, whence they carried them into the woods, 
and after some drum-head kind of court-martial, murdered them, 
as accessaries, probably, in their opinion, to a scheme of gigantic 
and cruel robbery. 1 

Leaving aside, however, upon the present occasion, any further 
reference to the disturbers of the Cromwellian peace, it may be 
worth while, in connexion with the case of the Brennans, to hear 
something of the Tories during the Restoration era. We allude to 
the thirty years comprised between 1660 and 1690, or the interval 
between the completion of the Cromwellian settlement and the 
commencement of the war that resulted in the Revolution settle- 
ment. 

Rebels and outlaws, of the same or similar character, fought, 
robbed, and died by ball, or steel, or rope, during all that period (and 
indeed much beyond it); so that the following lines from the ballad 
we have already quoted are exactly true: — 

" For thirty years, or something more, 
These outlaws lived thus, 
Feared of the rich, loved of the poor, 
A thing most marvellous. "'- 

In this tale of the Brennans will be found something more than 
an adventurous story. It may even present views of history which 
may in this way be impressed upon the mind more clearly and 
firmly than by any set treatise. 

1 "Ordered, that Mr. James Standish, Dated att Dublin Castle, the 25th of 

Receiver-General, &c., do, out of the December, 1655. Henry Cromwell, 

first monies that shall come to his hands, Richard Pepys, Rob'. Goodwin, Miles 

pay unto Collonell Henry Pretty, Gover- Corbet, Mathew Tomlinson." Book of 

nor of Catherlough, the summe of one the Council for the Affairs of Ireland, 

hundred pounds to be by him disposed of Al, p. 325, Record Tower, Dublin 

to such persons as lately took Donough Castle. 

Doyle, or Derrig, alias, called Blind » In the original " Thirteen." "A true 
Donnough (the notorious Tory, Rebell, tale of Robin Hood, carefully collected 
and Theif), at Tymolyn, in the house out of the truest writers of our English 
whence he and his party took the eight chronicles, and published for the satis- 
English surveyors who were thence car- faction of those who desire truth from 
ried into the woods and most barba- falsehood." Collection of all the ancient 
rously murthered. And for so doing, poems, songs, and ballads, concerning 
this, with the receipt of the said Collo- Robin Hood. 12mo. Longmans, Lon- 
nell Henry Pretty, shall bo a warrant don, 1820, p 104. 
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It has been said by one who, by his mode of reciting them, made 
fables more effective than treatises of morals — 

" II faut instruire et plaire : 
Et conter pour conter me semble peu d'affaire;" 

adding, in explanation of his meaning, 

" Une morale nue apporte de l'ennuie, 
Le conte fait passer le precepte avec lui." 1 

These Tories or outlaws, then, will be found to have had their 
origin in the extraordinary revolutions which landed property in 
Ireland underwent in Queen Elizabeth's, James the First's, Charles 
the First's, Cromwell's, and Charles the Second's reigns — nothing 
in the history of Europe being similar to the Cromwellian Settle- 
ment except the conquests effected by the northern barbarians ; so 
that, had Augustin Thierry only known it, he need not have selected 
the Conquest of England by the Normans on the grounds of its 
being the latest of those conquests where men, deprived of all that 
makes life valuable, are seen resigning themselves to the sight of 
strangers sitting as masters at their own hearths, or frantic with 
despair, rushing to the forest to live there like wolves, in rapine, 
murder, and independence. 2 

During the King's exile the great work of Cromwell was accom- 
plished. At the .Restoration the lands of those who had stood 
for the liberty of Ireland and the king's right, and those of all Ro- 
man Catholics were in the possession of the Officers and Soldiers of 
Cromwell's army, and of the Adventurers. 

Generals, colonels, captains, and lieutenants of the Parliamen- 
tary forces, now claimed the ancient castles of the royalist and 
native nobility and gentry of Ireland as the residences and property 
of themselves and their families. Or an Adventurer — some mer- 
chant of London, or tradesman from a provincial town in England — 
had set himself down with his wife and children, and servants, in 
what had lately, and long before been, the mansion of some old 
English family of the birth of Ireland ; some Butler, Fitzgerald, or 
Plunket, or of some nobleman or gentleman, Irish both by birth 
and blood; some Kavanagh, M'Carthy, O'Brien, or O'Keefe. 
Or, harder still, some of the newer English of the birth of Ireland; 
some planter of James the First's reign had annexed the estate of 
his late neighbour and friend ; nay, often his ally by marriage (and 

1 " Fables de La Fontaine." Livre vi., graphical Preface to the History of my 
Fab. 1, Le Patre et Le Lion. Historical Works and Theories," by 

2 Let the reader consult — " Autobio- Augustin Thierry. 
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many another's estate besides) to his own already too- wide domains, 
bent on making estated gentlemen of all his sons. 

It was thus Broghill possessed himself of the manor of Blarney, 
and this many years before the army of Cromwell were assigned any 
lands for their arrears. After some wavering, he joined Cromwell 
upon his invasion of Ireland. The manor of Blarney seems to 
have been his price, for in every Act and Ordinance of Parliament 
relating to Irish lands during Cromwell's life and reign, there is 
always a proviso, that nothing in the Act contained shall preju- 
dice the right of Roger Lord Broghill to the castle and manor of 
Blarney. It was the ancestral seat of Donagh M'Carthy, Vis- 
count Muskerry, brother-in-law of the Marquis of Ormond. It 
lay within seven miles of Cork, and its master and Broghill 
were familiar friends. But Broghill had the thirst for Irish 
confiscations, like an hereditary disease inherent in his blood. 
He was son of that first Earl of Cork who had come over to Ireland 
(as was commonly said), a barefooted boy, not sixty years before,' 
yet died the possessor of forfeited estates, reaching from the 
city of Cork eastward, to Youghal, and westward almost to Crook- 
haven, a length of nearly fifty miles. 2 Lord Broghill was not 



• " Shortly before this resolution" 
Q. e. of the gentlemen of the county of 
Tipperary to take up arms in Christmas 
Holydays of 1641, for their defence]. 
" Philip O'Dwire of Dounedromore 
[Dundrum], a gentleman of such qua- 
lity and estate y' he could not brook the 
reviling language of Sir William St. 
Leger [and he and the rest seeing] y e 
Irish estates exposed to men of meane 
birth, who aimed to raise estates by the 
ruin of innocents, so that Sir W. Par- 
sons and y e Earl of Corke, who, within 
this sixty years past coming as naked lads 
here without either friends, means, or 
learning .... were glad, in the service 
of one Keiiy, then Escheator General, 
to earne their livelihood in his menial 
service, wherein they learnt those tricks, 
acquiring by hook and crooke, lands, 
offices, and livings, that they were 
shortly after the ablest men for riches 

in the Kingdom And, as for Sir 

John Borlase, Sir W. S' Leger, y e 
Lord Esmond, Sir Cha s Coote, and 
others of their conditions, which being 
from single soldiers, were by y e exten- 
sion of y c favours of y e succeeding 
Kings and Queens of England advanced 
to wealth and dignities, yet they did not 
ascend by their gallantry, for there was 
no occasion to draw their swords from 
the beginning of King James's reign." — 



Memorialls of the Warre begunn in 1 641 , 
wrote by Mr. [James] Kearney, in the 
Co. of Tipperary, in Feb?. 165f . p. 28. 
Carte Papers, MS., Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, vol. 64, p 732, and following 
pages. 

2 Orrery (Broghill) writes thus to Pri- 
mate Boyle, Lord Chancellor : — 

" Clwrlevitte, March 10, 1667-8. 

" Deare Cozen, .... First, when I 
married my son Broghill, because he was 
not of age to join with me in settling a 
jointure for his wife, I did binde ally 
estates I had acquired (which is all my 
younger children are to have to live up- 
on) as collateral security for that joyn- 
ture till my son comes of age to joyn 
with me in settling her joynture out of 
my old Estate." Carte Papers, vol. xxxv., 
p. 162. 

The lands obtained under Cromwell 
and the Acts of Settlement, were usually 
distinguished by the grantees from their 
inherited Estates (which they called their 
old Estate), by the name of their "New 
Estate." Thus, Orrery says, that Ar- 
thur Hill (ancestor of the present Mar- 
quis of Downshire), settles his New 
Estate on his second family. " Orrery's 
Letters," vol. i., p. 112. So, Lord Mount- 
rath makes a will leaving his New 
Estate for the benefit of his younger 
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ashamed, in his lust for Irish land, to possess himself of his friend, 
Muskerry's, noble castles and demesnes. 

In like manner Sir Charles Coote, first Earl of Mountrath, and 
son of the first settler in Ireland, Provost Marshal of Oonnaught, 
already largely rewarded by James the First with rich pasture 
lands in Roscommon, and Plantation lands in the county of Leitrim, 
obtained the castle and demesne of Tirellan, near the town of Gal- 
way, the ancient seat of the Marquis of Clanricard. 

Meanwhile, the former inhabitants were either pining in confine- 
ment and misery in Oonnaught, or, as soldiers of Charles the Second, 
had taken conditions from the King of Spain. The nobility and 
higher gentry, who had been colonels, lieutenant-colonels, and cap- 
tains of the army commissioned by the king in Ireland in the years 
1649, and had fought against Cromwell and Ireton, till 1652, ob- 
tained similar rank in the regiments formed abroad, out of the 
40,000 men, and more, that had retired to Spain and Flanders be- 
tween 1652 and 1655. 

Military service abroad was the resource of all the gentry, ex- 
cept those who were too old or weak to fly, or were detained by a 
charge of family and children, and were without means to maintain 
them in foreign countries. The Duke of York, the Duke of Glou- 
cester, the Marquis of Ormond, Lord Muskerry, became colonels- 
in-chief; the principal exiled landed proprietors became lieutenant- 
colonels and commissioned officers ; the lesser gentry, non-commis- 
sioned officers. Many a gentleman even trailed a pike as a common 
soldier among his former tenants and followers, happy thus to find 
a living that brought no disgrace or forfeiture of social rank. The 
Irish regiments abroad deemed themselves, during all the period of 
their service, subjects of King Charles the Second. They marched 
and fought under his standards or ensigns, and (unfortunately for 
themselves) held his commands paramount. 

This i3 what the king himself says of them in his Gracious De- 
claration of the 30th November, 1660, for the Settlement of Ireland 
(afterwards embodied; in the Act of Settlement). 1 In fact, they 
changed sides according to his wishes, from Spain to France, and 
from France to Spain, making him powerful abroad by having such 
a force at his back. They had their return to Ireland constantly 
in view. They fought and bled to establish a claim to be restored. 

children. " Report of the Committee of ing the time of our being beyond the Seas, 

the Board concerning the Earl of Mount- when, with all cheerfulness and obe- 

rath and the Countess, and the younger dience, they received and submitted to 

children of y" late Earl." Carte Pa- our orders, and betook themselves to 

pers, vol. lx., p. 110; no date. This that service which we directed as most 

was the common arrangement. convenient and behoofeful at that time to 

1 " We did, and must always remem- us, though attended with inconvenience 

ber the great affection a considerable enough to themselves." — 14 & 15 Chas. 

portion of this Nation exprest to us dur- II., chap. 2, clause 4. 
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Their hopes, accordingly, at the Restoration, were high. They had 
dissolved their Confederation in 1648, and put their forces under 
the king's command, represented by Ormond. They were pro- 
mised, by the peace of 1648, an Act of Pardon and Oblivion, and 
restoration to their estates. They had proclaimed him king in 
Ireland, and fought against Cromwell to recover his crown for 
him ; and had laid him under fresh obligations by their services 
beyond sea. Both obligations were acknowledged by the King's 
Declaration. 

But what to do with the Cootes, the Broghills, the Coles, 
the Massareens, the Audley Mervyns, and other Cromwellians in 
possession ? After the death of Oliver the Protector, the king wrote 
secretly to Sir Charles Coote from Breda, that what lands he had got 
hold of should be secured to him if he would bring him in, and 
authorized him to assure any others who would join him, of theirs. 1 

The only way to a settlement after such an engagement was to 
disqualify as many of the Cromwellians in possession, as it might 
be safe to put out, and to find decent pretences for barring the 
restoration of as many of the Irish as possible. The lands thus dis- 
engaged were to reprize the Cromwellians for estates taken from 
them, to be restored to their former proprietors. 

Imagination, then, may easily paint the scene that Ireland pre- 
sented in the autumn of 1660, at the opening of the Court for Exe- 
cuting the king's "Gracious Declaration for the settlement of all 
interests there." In many a castle was some fierce Cromwellian 
colonel or captain, or man-at-arms, with his sons, determined to main- 
tain by his sword (if he could not do it by chicane) what was gained 
by the sword. Thus Lord Massareen said of the debate in the House 
of Peers, touching Sir Henry O' Neil's estate in his possession, tak- 
ing at last the king's printed Declaration in his hand, " That he 
would have the benefit on't by this !" putting his hand to his sword. 2 
Or some colonel, as colonel Edward Warren, that told one Mr. 
Bermingham, seeking to recover as an Innocent, the lands in his, 
(Warren's) possession, by right of an entail, " If the English again 

1 The King, to Sir Charles Coote. my service, I do give you and them my word 

" Brussels, March 16, 16^g. to make good. I resolve to make 

" I cannot wonder that the you an Earl, and to confer such an office 

Son of such a father should desire, and and command upon you as shall very 

attempt to do an act worthy of him, well please you, and to take your whole 

and which must contribute much to the family into my care, and particular care 

preservation of his memory If in such manner as shall cause you to 

my own person be necessary, I will, God believe that I am very heartily, 
willing, come to you, except it be more " Your affectionate friend, 

necessary that I go to England. In the " Charles R." 

mean time whatever you shall promise in Carte's "Original Letters and Papers," 

my name, and in my behalf, that is in my vol. ii., p. 314, 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1739. 
power to perform for the encouragement and "Carte Papers, MS., Bodleian Li- 

reward of those who shall join with you in brary, Oxford, vol. G. G., p. 178. 
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take arms in their hands they will cut off your tayles." 1 Such were 
the English, " the ins." 

Round the doors of the newly opened Court of Claims may be 
pictured an anxious crowd of impoverished noblemen, tattered 
gentlemen of old descent, some of English blood, some of pure 
Irish, many of them soldiers of foreign air, " with patched buff coats, 
jackboots, and bilbo blade ;" broken-hearted widows and orphans. 
These were the " outs," the dispossessed Irish. Some of them had 
spent six years in misery in Connaught ; some ten years in sieges 
and battles under perpetual fire in Prance and Flanders. For, 
from the known bravery of their race they were ever allowed the 
post of honour, when it happened also to be the post of danger ; 2 
others in garrets and cellars in Paris or Bruges. The dispossessed 
Irish were classed, when claimants under the Act of Settlement, 
into Innocents, Article men, Ensign men, Nominees, Letterees, Mero 
motu men, Proviso men, besides other names ; but the four first 
were the chief classes. Widows ; men that were boys at school in 
1641, or abroad studying in France or Spain, aged, sick, and impo- 
tent men, and such as had been transplanted " only on account of 
their religion," — these are instances of" Innocents." 

But if any of them had lived at his home in Munster or Con- 
naught, or in the parts under the rule of the Confederates, though 
never so quietly, it was a bar to innocence. This was to " have 
lived in the rebel quarters ;" and yet no English garrison would 
trust them, nor had food for them. If it was alleged in their behalf, 
that the law never before had deemed the family criminal that lived 
quietly in their own home, doing nothing (as Sir Nicholas Plunket 
urged before the king and council at Whitehall) ; it was answered 
by Sir Charles Coote : "If this disqualification be taken off, the 
number of Innocents will be so great, that it will endanger the in- 
terests of the Adventurers and Soldiers ; and will give the Irish a 
majority in Parliament." 3 If the Innocent had accepted land in 
Connaught, he was " postponed," which was equivalent to being dis- 
mist, although he and his family were driven thither, and would be 
hanged, or else transported if they stayed, or starved unless they 
took the pittance of land offered for their support. In order, then, 
to be restored, they must claim in default of Innocency under the 
Articles of the Peace of 1648. This promised to the Irish who 
observed it, a pardon and restoration. The claimant would then be 
called " an Articleman." But Articlemen were only to be restored 
after Innocents had been provided for. If he could not claim 
articles, he must then resort to his claim as Ensignman, one of 

1 Carte Papers, vol. G. G., p. 178. 3 Letter of Sir Charles Coote to Or- 

2 Sir Charles Wogan to Dean Swift. raond. Dated, Dublin Castle, June 19, 
Feb. 27, 173$. Swift's " Works," edited 1661 — Carte Papers, Bodleian Library, 
by Sir Walter Seott, vol. xvii. p. 449. Oxford, Vol. F. F. p. 142." 
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" those who continued with, or served faithfully under our ensigns 
beyond the seas." These, however, though the best deserving, 
were to be restored last of all. 

If ever there was an Innocent it was Sir Thomas Sherlock, of 
Butlerstown, near the city of Waterford. On the 10th October of 
1660, the King ordered that he should be restored on the report of 
Lord Chancellor Eustace, Arthur Annesley, and the other refe- 
rees. He had been besieged in his castle by the Irish in 1641 ; 
and imprisoned by them in Waterford, and thus forced to take the 
oath of association ; but as soon as he could get free, fled to Eng- 
land, and only returned upon Cromwell's invasion. Cromwell 
ordered his estate to be reserved from being set out to the soldiery, 
or if set out, that it should be restored to Sir Thomas Sherlock, 
and the souldiers reprized. The King, taking this report into con- 
sideration, "and finding (so His Majesty's letter runs) the said Sir 
Thomas Sherlock to be very much oppressed in the late time of 
tyranny by those in power, though they themselves seem to be sen- 
sible of his sufferings, and willing to remedy them, doe hold 
ourselves bound in honour and justice to see that right be done 
unto the said Sir Thomas," and accordingly commanded as well 
the pretended proprietors of any of his houses, or lands, to forbear 
further intermeddling, and directed "our beloved cousin Roger, 
Lord Broghill, Earle of Orrery, Lord President of Munster, within 
whose government the said county of Waterford is, to see this order 
put into execution." 1 

But just as the Cromwellian soldiery refused submission to the 
Lord Protector's order, insisting they had an Act of Parliament 
for Sir Thomas Sherlock's, and other Irish Papists' lands, so Lord 
Broghill and the sheriffs pretended that " a Paper Order" was no 
warrant in matters of land. Yet, when the King's Gracious De- 
claration was issued, which was framed by the assistance of the 
Adventurers and Soldiers, they then alleged that it was only an 
Act of State, and no safe rule to walk by (so the Judges in- 
formed them), in questions of inheritance. And, finally, when they 
had gotten the King's Declaration turned into an Act of Settlement, 
they had fresh scruples and difficulties. 

The tale is soon told. Worn out by poverty and disappointment, 
Sir Thomas Sherlock died in three years afterwards, broken-hearted, 
and a pauper, and was buried at the public expense, as is evidenced 
by the following entry : — " To Paul Sherlock, sonne and heire of 
Sir Thomas Sherlock, deceased, for defraying the charges of bury- 
ing the said Sir Thomas, as by concordatum dated 9th December, 
1663, Fiftie pounds." 

1 Carte Papers, vol. xli., p. 54. 
G 
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But suppose the old proprietor had got into possession under the 
King's order, he was not secure. Take the case of Walter Tuite 
of Cullanmore, in the county of Westmeath, Esq., a Nominee, that 
is, one specially named in the Declaration, and Acts of Settlement 
and Explanation, as, " having for reasons known unto us, in an 
especial manner merited our grace and favour," and by the Decla- 
ration and Act of Settlement 1 to be restored to his estate, but 
afterwards by the Act of Explanation 2 to his chief mansion only, 
and 2000 acres contiguous. 

In his petition to the Duke of Ormond in the year 1666, he 
states, that neither he nor his deceased father accepted any lands 
from the usurpers in Connaught. His father was restored to part of 
his estate under His Majesty's Letters, in the year 1 661, which he (the 
petitioner) continued to hold until that he was dispossessed (by an 
injunction from the Commissioners of Claimes) two days before May 
last. His family, he says, " have no residence att present by reason 
of his giving up possession, which is already the loss of his Stocke, 
the loss of his Cropp of Corne (which the Adventurer immediately 
seized upon) and the ruine of himself and family." 

" That his Estate is contiguous, and not 2000 acres. 

" That the said Tuite is constantly resident in this Citty of Dublin 
this twelve months of Satturday last, having not sixpence this halfe year 
paste to relieve him. 

" That one of said Tuite's sonns, within a month after they lost their 
possession, through cold and want, sickened, and is now on the point of 
death, given over by the doctors, without any hope of recovery. 

" That the said Tuite's eldest sonne, for want of any other place of 
residence or anything to relieve him, followed him to this Citty, where he 
sickened allsoe, and was this month past in the hands of doctors, but now 
beginns to mend if he had wherewith to relieve him. 

" That the said Tuite's mother, daughter, and two other of his sonnes 
are ever since May last ranging, the Lord knows where; having not a bit 
to putt into their mouths. 

"May it therefore please your Grace [he concludes] to take pity of 
your Petitioner's most miserable condition in giving him some present 
relief, as alsoe that your Grace may recommend him to the Commissioners 
of the Court of Claimes, that hee may be one of the first Nominees that 
they shall settle in his 2000 a. And the rather that there is not any of 
y e Nominees in so badd a condition, haveing for the most part of them 
gott Lands in Connaught, and the rest of them some other grants or lands 
by way of Custodium, or otherwise to relieve them." 3 



i 14 & 15 Chas II. [A. D. 1662], chap. chap. 2, sec. cxlviii. 
2, sec. xxr. Carte Papers, Bodleian Library, vol. 

M7 & 18 of same king [A. D. 1665], lx., p. 267. 
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To pass from Innocents and Nominees to Ensignmen, a most 
numerous class. 

Upon the King's return they were, for the first year or so, 
more fortunate than some others of their countrymen. Little did 
they then expect that not one of them would get, by the King's 
Declaration or Acts of Settlement, so much of their fathers' 
lands as would serve for a grave. 1 

The Duke of York's, Colonel Farrel's, and Colonel Grace's regi- 
ments, continued still embodied at Mardike, in Holland. Great 
numbers of this class rode in the King's and Duke of York's Life- 
guards. Thus, some of them had a present livelihood. The body 
of them appointed Committees to watch over their interests during 
the concoction of the King's Declaration by the Agents of the 
Adventurers and Souldiers, at the Council Board, where they fared 
badly; being put last for restoration. They remained in London, 
attending and petitioning while the Act of Settlement was on the 
anvil in 1662 at the Court at White Hall; but they did not find 
their condition mended in the Act of Settlement. And they 
watched and prayed again in 1664 and 1665, while the Act of Ex- 
planation was in contrivance. But this put an end for ever to the 
hopes and claims of the Irish. 

In 1662 the regiments at Mardike were disbanded. The re- 
formed, or reduced officers, crowded the neighbourhood of White 
Hall, seeking for some relief for their distress. In February, 166f, 
they reminded His Majesty how they had repaired to him in Elanders 
from their services elsewhere abroad, in 1656, leaving advantageous 
employments. They would return, they said, to try for the aid of 
their friends in their own country, if they dared. 

But, notwithstanding their fidelity, they feared that " if they 
returned to Ireland their arms would be taken from them, and they 
thrown into jail on pretence of dangerousness." 2 

To this petition they got only a verbal answer assuring them of 
His Majesty's care. They waited until they had pawned and sold all 
they had, even their very clothes and arms, to maintain themselves ; 
and then applied again. 3 

They reminded His Majesty how they were broken in France, 
because they acted according to his Orders, and are made incapable 
of serving any foreign Prince, because of their constant adhering to 



'Sec. 1124. "The Irish that was us eye-witnesses, being A Treatise or 

abroad, followed the King in the French Account of the Warr or Rebellion in 

and Spanish services, as well they of the Ireland since the year 1641 Carte 

Nuncio's party as the Ormonists : — Not Papers, vol. 64, pp. 418, 431. 

one of them got by the Act of Settle- * Calendar of State Papers " Domes- 

ment as much land as would serve for a tic." 8vo. London, 1860. 

grave." Collections by friends, some of 3 Ibid., p. 207. 
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and following His Majesty's fortunes; yet, in their own Country, are 
not intrusted with, nor admitted into any employment, military or 
civil, whereby they might be able to subsist ; that their estates are 
enjoyed by those who got them from the usurpers ; that they are 
run in debt for bread and clothes ; some are dead for want, others 
in prison for debt, the rest in a starving condition ; all expecting 
the same misfortune, " unless your Majesty will, at last, effectually 
restore your Petitioners to their said Estates, which the Earl of 
Orrery, at the Council Board, in 1660 (Sir Audley Mervyn, then 
being joint-agent with him, and concurring with him), did, in your 
Majesty's presence, promise should be done in three months, whereas 
three years are expired." 1 

The delay demanded, as they reminded the King, was to enable 
the possessors of their Estates to have a convenient time to remove 
themselves, their families, and stocks. " Meantime, whilst these 
possessors have increased their stocks, the Petitioners live in lan- 
guishing and sad conditions, especially since they lost their employ- 
ments in your Majesty's service, which was their only stock and 
livelihood." 8 

They lingered in London on the business of their claims, until 
the passing of the Act of Explanation in the year 1665, which 
made all petitioning vain- It is truly pitiable to trace their descent 
downwards to very beggary, and many of them (and those not the 
least fortunate) to death. To close their complainings which, per- 
haps, have become as wearisome here as they became to the King 
and his courtiers, and councillors at White Hall, their last petition 
follows in full : — 

" To the King's Most Excellent Ma'". 

" The humble Peticbn of the Officers who served under your Ma tUs 
Royal Ensigns beyond y e Sea, 

" Sheweth, 

" That most of y e Officers who served under your Eoyall Ensignes be- 
yond sea have perished by famine, since your Ma ues happy restaura6on, in 
soliciting for theire Estates, and the few of them that remaines are now 
like to perish by the Plague, haveing not any meanes to bring them out 
of this Towne, nor knoweing whither they shall goe. 

" Your Peticoners humble request is that in regard they are but 
a few in number and theire estates but small, Your Ma tie will 
be gratiously pleased to put an end to theire sufferings, by 

1 Manuscript Collections relating to in the Record Tower, Dublin Castle, 
the Act of Settlement, Vol. B., p. 413, 2 Ibid., Vol. D., p. 121. 
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ordering that a Provisoe may be incerted in this bill to re- 
store the Peticoners to their former Estates. 

" And yo r Peticoners shall pray 

" Major John Neale. " Lieutenant Kichard Barry. 

" Captain Daniel O'Keeffe. " Lieutenant John Fox. 

" Captain "Wm. Tuite. " Lieutenant Wm. Barry. 

" Captain Terence Byrne. " Lieutenant Thos. Cusack. 

" Captain David Dannan. " Lieutenant Henry Tuite. 
" Captain Michael Brett. 
" Captain "Wm. Stapleton. 

" Captain Walter Butler. " Reformed Officers. 

" Captain Philip Barry. " Captain Charles M'Carty. 

" collonell p. walsh. 

" COLLONELL RlCHD. FlTZGERALD. 
" COLLONELL CONNOR O'DrISCOL." 1 

The doors ofWhitehall need now no longer be waited at. 
The doors of the Court of Claims, too, were virtually shut against 
them. Every gate of hope was closed. But return to Ireland 
they must, to rejoin their companions in misery, and add a fresh 
batch to the crowds of unfortunate anxious wretches that sued be- 
fore the Commissioners of Claims, or hopelessly wandered near 
mansions and demesnes that had been their fathers' or their own. 

Ah, happy hills — ah, peaceful shades — 
Ah, fields beloved in vain ! 
Where once their careless childhood strayed 
A stranger yet to pain ! 

One may realize the condition of the Ensignmen on their return 
to their native country more fully, perhaps, by a few instances. 
In 1665 Captain Charles Farrel petitioned the Lord Lieutenant 
and Council in behalf of himself and his brothers Roger Farrel 
and Francis Farrel, all sons of James Farrel, of Bally vaghan, in 
the county of Longford, Charles being his eldest son and heir. 
Charles had never been in Ireland from the 28th of April, 1641, 
until His Majesty's happy restoration, and never involved in the 
rebellion, but, on the contrary, served His Majesty and his royal 
father in the war of England, in which service he was taken 
prisoner, and afterwards banished by the usurpers into foreign 
parts, where he and his brothers betook themselves to His Majesty's 
service. From time to time, and more particularly when the 
petitioner, Charles, served in St. Gillaine, His Majesty was pleased 
to send his orders for their service, whereupon he immediately 
obeyed and served His Majesty. 



1 Manuscript Collections relating to preserved in the Record Tower, Dublin 

the Act of Settlement, Vol, B„ p. 418, Castle, 
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Upon the Restoration the King gave him his Letters to be re- 
stored to his estate. This was denied him, but the Lord Lieute- 
nant and Council ordered him one year's rent, of which, how- 
ever, he only received £20, being ordered off with his company to 
Tangier, and so would not attend to the prosecution thereof; he 
and his brothers continuing there till the latter end of August, 
1663. And there, notwithstanding the petitioners were reduced, 
and only paid off until the 4th of May previous, they did war, and 
were engaged in the fight against the Moors on the 24th of June 
following, in which service the petitioners, Charles and Roger, were 
sore wounded. 1 When they returned from Africa, the time for 
claiming "Innocence" before the Commissioners of the Court of 
Claims was expired, but Charles, with great difficulty, by reason of 
the opposition of the Protestant Cavaliers who served the King in 
Ireland before 5th of June, 1649 (commonly called the Forty-nine 
Officers), and who claimed to have the county of Longford as part 
of their security to satisfy their arrears, got a proviso in the Act 
of Explanation to be restored. 2 

Eleven years afterwards, however, he was still wandering about 
seeking help to recover his estate, as appears by the King's Letter 
of 12th of January, 166f. who therein laments that so well de- 
serving an officer had as yet had no benefit of the King's Letters, 
nor of the Act of Parliament, and begging Ormond and the Council 
lo exert any powers they might be invested with on his favour. 3 

Another of these Ensignmen was LordCastleconnell. Lord Wil- 
liam Bourke, Baron Castleconnell, in the county of Limerick, hard 
by the falls of the Shannon, was a kinsman of the Duke of Ormond. 
In the last general " rising out" of the kingdom at the Marquis of 
Ormond's commands in 1650, to oppose the advance of Cromwell's 
forces, Lord Castleconnell, for his birth and possessions, was elected 
by the gentry of the county of Tipperary to command their levy. 4 
When the common calamitie (as he says himself in his petition to 
His Majesty, July 1, 1662), disabled him to give other demon- 
stration of his loyalty to His Majesty than the service of his bare 
and humble person, he betook himself to the King's standards be- 
yond sea. At the Restoration he returned, and waited in hopes to 
be restored, but His Majesty being full of business (as Lord Castle- 
connell suggests), did not admit the consideration of his suppliant's 
concerns. He was named, however, in the King's gracious Decla- 
ration, among those to be restored as having faithfully served under 

1 Collections concerning the Act of xliii., p. 334. 

Settlement, Vol. F., p. 265, Record * Letter of the gentry of the county 

Tower, Dublin Castle. of Tipperary to the Marquis of Ormond, 

» 17 & 18 Chas. II. (Irish), chap. 2., Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; dated 

sec. 113. " Ahacotty, March 25, 1650." Carte 

3 Carte Papers, Bodleian Library, vol. Papers, vol. xxvii., p. 133. 
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the King's ensigns beyond the seas. 1 While in the greatest indi- 
gence (he continues), he served " your Royal Majestie five or six 
years in the Netherlands, trayling a pike in the Duke of York's 
regiment [i. e. as a common soldier], he understood no miserie. 
But now ne has runne in debt for food and raiment, and is at the 
end of his creditt, in imminent hazard of imprisonment for his 
debts, and unable farther to subsist if your Majestie relieve him 
not." 2 

In pity of his fallen fortunes, and in the difficulty of restoring 
him to his estate, the Duke of Ormond prevailed with the King to 
grant him a temporary premium of £1000 a year. On 3rd April, 
1667, in thanking Lord Ormond for this seasonable relief, he opens 
his sad case to him, baffled as he finds himself even of this allevia- 
tion by the delays and tricks of Sir Daniel Bellingham of the 
treasury. 

" My Lord (he proceeds), as my father, who pretended y e honour of 
a neer relation to your Grace and the Dutchess's family, and by y e means 
of your ancestor Thomas Earl of Ormond was bred in his house, who re- 
covered his estate and honour for him, I doe take the presumption to 
open my miserable condition to your Grace, and doe expect no less favour 
from you, having ever found your Grace's willingness to look on persons 
of my condition in these sad times. 

" I am confident your Grace knows how faithfully I have served H. M. 
and your Grace at home and abroad, and am during my life resolved to 
dispose of myself as your Grace shall think fitt. Therefore I humbly 
beg your Grace's pardon that I plainly open my unfortunate grievance ; 
for, on my word, my Lord, I was forced, as Captain Henesy can inform 
your Grace, to pawne the very clothes I had for £20, to bring me out of 
Dublin, and ever since I am in so great a povertie that if I had a mind to 
waite on your Grace I am not able to appeare for want of cloathes — my 
wife and children being ready to forsake house and home, and all y e little 
stocke I had being taken for rent. Sir Valentine Browne and Sir Edward 
Eitzharris, being engaged for what monies brought me for Ireland, are 
like to suffer for me. Therefore being not able to waite on your Grace 
to present my humble petition, I took the bouldness to write these un- 
couth lines, begging of your Grace to send Sir George Lane or Secretary 
Page to Sir Daniel Bellingham, to cause him to see me satisfied my arrears, 
if your Grace shall so think fitt, and your Grace ever oblige him that is 
"Your Grace's 

" Most obedient, faithfull servant, 

" Castleconnel. 3 

" Castledrohid, 

"April 3, 1667." 

1 14 & 15 Chas. II. (Irish), chap. 2, to inquire into the frauds practised by 
King's Declaration, sec. 26. Sir Daniel Bellingham and the Earl of 

2 Carte Papers, vol. xlii., p. 376. Anglesey, on the pensioners, and in 
'Carte Papers, vol. xxxv., p. 225. — other ways, we have the following in the 

" A Commission having been appointed Report of the Commissioners : — Lord 
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So great, however, were the numbers of the distressed nobility 
and gentry seeking some respite from starvation by the Pension 
List, that before 1675 Lord Castleconnel's pension was reduced to 
£100 a year, and this so badly paid, that at Michaelmas, 1680, it 
was two years in arrear, together with pensions of like amount to 
Lord Netterville, Lord Trimleston, Lord Upper Ossory, Lord Dun- 
boyne, Lord Brittas, Lord Louth, Sir William Talbot, Lord Roche's 
children, and others. 1 

But all these, and others on the pension list, were " English," 
as the term was understood in Ireland. For the Irish — the Far- 
rels, the Costellos, the O'Neils, the M'Gruires — there were no pen- 
sions. What, then, must be their resource? First, the charity of 
their former poor tenants and dependants — for the poor are ever 
charitable ; and hospitality and sympathy are the heavenly virtues 
of the Irish. Next, some occasional relief from any more fortunate 
kinsman or friend whose estate might have escaped the eye of the 



Anglesey, they say, returned warrants 
in his accounts as being fully paid, 
though the parties that gave the acquit- 
tance in full " did seldom receive more 
than J" 1 "-; sometimes not above half of 
the sumsconteynedin such acquittances." 
" One remarkable instance of this 
kind wee have mett with in the case of 
the Lord Castle Connell, whose original 
Letter under his own hand to Sir Daniel 
Bellingham hath beene shewne to us, 
■wherein his Lordship desired Sir Daniel 
Bellingham to pay the bearer thereof 
some part of the money which was due 
to his Lop. upon a former warrant, 
and offered to give Sir Daniel Belling- 
ham double assignments or Acquit- 
tances for all he should pay according 
as had formerly been used between 
them. Whereupon we examined Sir Da- 
niel Bellingham, who, being surprised 
with the sight of his letter, complained : 
1 the information was very unbecoming 
a gentleman.' Yet confessed it might 
be true that he had received a moyety, 
but said, withal, the matter was not 
great, nor could all the monies paid the 
Lord Castle Connell amount to above 
£500. This being an offence of a much 
more haynous nature than Sir Daniel B. 
did seem to apprehend ; upon further 
search into it we discovered a deed, 
dated the 9th of Nov. 1665, under the 
hand and seal of John Pierson, Esq., 
(now, or late, the Secretary, as we are in- 
formed of the Earl of Anglesey), whereof 
the original is ready to be produced, and 
the copy follows in these words : — 



" Whereas the Bight Hon We . William 
Lord Castle Connell hath intrusted in 
my hands a writing under his hand, 
bearing date the 3 d of Sept., 1665, ac- 
knowledging the receipt of £1000 from 
the Bight Honourable Arthur Earl of 
Anglesey, His Majestie's Vice- Trea- 
surer and Treasurer at Warrs in Ire- 
land. Now Know All Men by these 
presents, That I, John Pierson, of Dub- 
lin, Esq., do hereby bind me, my heirs, 
Executors, and Administrators, to pay 
unto his Lordship or his Assigns upon 
the receipt of the sum of £1000 the sum 
of £500 sterling. Witness my hand and 
Seal, this 9th of November, 1665. 

"John Pierson. [Seal.]" 
" Witnesses Present, 

Bichard Burgate, 

John Bourke." 

After giving some other instances the 
Commissioners conclude — 

" All which we hereby certifie under 
our hands and seals this 20th of August, 
1669. 

"Buckingham. 
Orlando Bridgman, C. J. 
Albemarl. J. Roberts. 

T Osborn. Edm d . Hyndman. 

Heneage Finch. Ed. Walker. 

" This is a true copy of the original 
Certificate which was read to His Ma- 
jesty in Councell, 22d of September. 
"Ed. Walker, S. Morland." 

Carte Papers, vol. xxxvi., pp. 470, 480, 
481. 

1 Carte Papers, vol. liii., p. 225. 
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Cromwellian soldiery, and the still more dangerous " discoverer," 
some Earl of Dover, some Colonel Byron, some Sir John Stephens, 
some Edward Vernon, of Oxon, who has had the poor gentleman's 
estate spied like a prey, and has obtained His Majesty's letters for 
a grant of it to him, as his lordship's or honour's "discovery." 

The last resource — should he not have been able or willing to 
take some small portion of his ancient lands to farm under the new 
proprietor — is, levies from the Adventurer or Officer in possession to 
support the old proprietor, his wife and children. This was effected 
by a regular circular notice, describing the necessity he was under 
of marrying a daughter or sending a son beyond sea. Or some of 
his old dependants, Tories of the neighbourhood, sympathising with 
their former master and his distressed family, seized the usurping 
stranger's cows, or boldly robbed upon the highway, and thus pro- 
vided for him, and for themselves, too. 

Thus, on the 29th of April, 1670, we find the Lord Lieutenant 
(Lord Berkeley) and Council addressing Viscount Charlemont at 
Castle-Caulfield, in the county of Tyrone, informing him, that they 
are given to understand that some of the sept of the O'Neils, and 
others in that province [of Ulster] who have no visible means of 
subsistence, do yet) live at a very high rate ; some of their sons 
being in rebellion ; from whom, by the spoil of His Majesty's good 
subjects, their parents have their support. And such, and so great 
is the bouldness of divers rebells in those parts, that they presume 
to send their ticquetts or notes to some of His Majesty's good sub- 
jects in those parts, requiring them to send to the parents or friends 
of those rebels, for helpes in corn or cattle towards the marriage of 
their daughters or other relations — which the poor people dare not 
oppose, for fear of having their houses burnt, and other mischiefs 
done them by those rebels. And for as much as these offences are 
of a transcendant nature, and may not be lightly passed over with- 
out such punishment inflicted on the offenders as may be exemplary, 
and so His Majesty's good subjects freed from such apprehensions, 
Lord Charlemont is to examine what persons have presumed to 
offend in any of those kinds, and to endeavour the apprehension of 
such offenders and their parents, to the end that His Excellency 
and the Council may give such further orders as the case shall re- 
quire. And so His Excellency and Council bade his Lordship 
very heartily farewell. From the Council Chamber in Dublin, 29th 
April, 1670. 1 

But it sometimes happened that those whose humanity had got 
the better of their national principles were dealt with by the State 
as the offenders. Thus, on the 27th May, 1675, Symon Richard- 

' See the original, Domestic Corre- preserved in the Record Tower, Dublin 
spondence, 1668. (Council Book), p. 72, Castle. 
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son, Francis Richardson, Henry Richardson, and Francis Lucas, 
Esquires (probably of the family of the Richardsons, then and now 
settled at Rich Hill, in the county of Armagh), were summoned to 
appear before the Lord Lieutenant and Council in person, on the 
7 th June, to answer a complaint preferred against them for har- 
bouring some Tories that lately robbed Mr. King. And there is a 
little postscript, of some significance, to Sir John Davys' summons, 
to the following effect: — "It is also His Excellency's pleasure that 
Mr. Francis Lucas's wife, together with Mrs. [Miss] Mary Brookes, 
do appear as above." l 

For it will appear, when we -come to the history of Redmond 
O'Hanlon, that the sympathies of the gentler sex were sometimes 
engaged on behalf of the Tories. And we shall find no less a per- 
son than Deborah Annesley, the daughter of Henry Jones, Bishop 
of Meath (formerly Scout Master General to Cromwell), holding 
correspondence with that gallant outlaw, and concerting measures 
with him to preserve his life. All kinds of unworthy motives were 
of course attributed to any gentlemen who complied with these 
poor Tories ; but there can be little doubt that they felt for their 
sad condition, and remembered that they themselves were in pos- 
session of their lands and livings. 

Ulster was their chief seat. The passing of the Act of Expla- 
nation on 24th December, 1665, which shut the door of hope on 
almost all the Irish, caused the deepest discontent and despair — 
particularly amongst the native gentry of Ulster, who continued to 
claim the relics of their estates left with them by King James the 
First after the plantation of Ulster, which they had still hoped to 
be established in by the Court of Claims. 3 The war with the 
Dutch occurring at this time inspired them with hopes, and from 
1666 to 1690 the Government and the British Planters were kept 
in continual alarm. 

For, contrary to the received opinion, Ulster continued to be 
the dangerous part of Ireland till after the War of the Revolution, 
when it was nearly colonized anew by the Scotch suttlers and camp- 
followers of King William's foreign forces. Eighty thousand small 
Scotch Adventurers came in between 1690 and 1698, into different 
parts of Ireland, but chiefly into Ulster. 

i Domestic Correspondence, 1668. lions General O'Neil, and brought their 

(Council Book), p. 72, Record Tower, Regiments to Ormond, viz. : the Lord 

Dublin Castle. Iveagh, Colonel O'Nerl, of the Pews, 

' " There was not above three or four Colonel M'Mahon, and Colonel O'Reilly. 

Roman Catholics of Ulster restored to None of these, nor any under their Com- 

their Estates, which were of the Marquis mand, got one foot of their estates, and 

of Antrim, Sir Henry O'Neil, M'Gennis, yet the family of the Cootes were ad- 

with one more. And, yet, when Owen vanced to great honours." Collections 

O'Neil relieved the Cootes in Derry by friends, some of us eye-witnesses of 

[A. D. 1649], to y« destruction of the the warr and rebellion in Ireland since 

King's interest in "Ireland; at that very 1641. Preserved amongst the Carte 

time four Colonels quitted their rebel- Papers, vol. lxiv., p. 431. 
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On March the 4th, 166£, writes an intelligencer of SirKichard 
Kennedy, one of the Barons of the Exchequer : " In Londonderry 
and Tyrone I had the company of several of the Irish gentry, whom 
I found in general unsatisfied with the passing of the Bill [of Ex- 
planation], and espetially the O'Neils & O'Reillys, M'Mahons & 
M'Guires, and the O'Donnels and O'Kanes .... and there are 
a considerable number of young gentlemen of those families much 
in despair, and in their discourse very bitter against the proceedings 
of this Parliament "' 

At this period " the condition of the most part of Ulster" (to use 
the words of Sir George Acheson, ancestor of the present Viscount 
Gosford) " was such as none dare travel or inhabit there, but as in 
an enemys country : no trade, no work, no improvement ;" all which 
he attributes to the Tories. They are against all industry and im- 
provement, as tending to bring in British to extrude them. So that 
it is now held a point of gallantry to turn Tories, and all their dis- 
courses and songs are in their praise, and they accounted heroes. 
The embarassed English gentry have them for dependents and pur- 
veyors — the common English, living abroad in detached houses, 
fear them. 

Formerly they robbed, and went upon their keeping ; now they 
are in armed bands, 2 and they force most part of the British to pay 
them yearly contributions, " in paying of which, if they be negligent 
or not punctual, they presently come, rob their houses, drive away 
their cattle into their retreats ; that is, those mountainous and boggy 
and coarse lands inhabited only by natives, whereof there are many in 
Ulster, and here they detain them till they pay much more than 
was at first demanded. This new way of Torying was first brought 
in among them, and shown them by such as had been abroad to 
fbrraigne warrs, . . . the like practices being too much used abroad, 
and permitted the soldiery by military connivance. 

One great encouragement of Toryism was, " the foolish ancient 

1 " N. D." to Sir Richard Kennedy. diocess of Raphoe, in the Barony of 
Carte Papers, vol. xxxiv., p. 390. * Kilmacrenan. 

2 In a long list of "Suspected men in Edm*. Oge O'Doiiell, a constant Tory, 
Ulster" at this time, differently de- and abuses y' country, and still upon 
scribed, appear the following: — bis guard, with a company of idlers in 
C°. Donegall : — y". barony of Boylagh and Balagh. 
Edm d . M'Swyne, f Brothers to Coll. 0wen Groome O'Boyle, a murtherer, of 
Neile M'Swyne, Mullmury M°Swyne Rosses [a district], in y° same barony. 
DonaghyM'Swyne.lwho liveth beyond Farmanagh:— 

IDoe Castle, coffion Oughie O'Home, lately come out of 

cosherers, and goes up and downe armed Spain, and another brother ot his. 

with swords, fowling peeces and dogs. Antrim : — 

Noe constable dares execute any war- Hu g h O'Dornan, Chief of y Friars of 

rant against y™ in those parts. Glanwelch, in f Barony of Carry, and 

Mullmury IkTSwyne, son to Coll. Mul- the rest of f friers there — Carte Pa- 

murry M c Swyne. P ers i Bodleian Library, vol. xxxiv., p. 

Shane O'Dentry, Vicar-Gen*, for y f '-290- 
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way of hospitality to receive and give food to all comers of their 
nation, not inquiring the cause of their coming or business ; so that 
they continue wandering about from house to house as long as they 
will, . . . alledging themselves Innocents, but necessitated so to 
do, having not wherewithal to pay the fees of their tryall and acquit- 
tal " [in the Court of Claims]. 

" One design of these men is," says Sir George Acheson, "that 
thus terrifying and discouraging tbeBrittish, having nothing certain, 
but all at their mercy, they will induce them by degrees to leave 
those places of danger and recede into those more secure, which they 
daily begin now to do; and so the lands will be laid waste, none 
else daring to take them, whereby the natives will rent them at such 
mean values as they please, and thereby embody themselves, and 
grow numerous and opulent." 

Sir George Acheson's remedy is a truly military kind of justice. 
An officer with a "volant party" of troopers is to be established, 
to be at liberty to call upon any man to stand in the King's name, 
and give an account of himself, and to shoot him if he don't; if he 
does, to try him by a jury on the spot, and, if guilty, " to proceed 
to sentence and (after Christian preparation) to hang him." In 
which circumstances many a man would rather stand his chance of 
a volley from the troopers than a verdict of the jurors. 1 

It is quite plain, however, from the various engagements which 
the Lord Lieutenant and Council entered into with Tories all over 
the kingdom — for killing each other, or for abjuring the realm, or 
for pardon and liberty to stay in it on condition of driving out other 
Tories within a given time — that Sir George Acheson's scheme had 
every recommendation but practicability. The Tories were, in fact, 
too numerous, and the forces at the disposal of the Government too 
few to cope with them in the wild and difficult countries then fre- 
quent in Ireland. 

It was very rarely that they were taken in any large numbers by 
means of the many ambushes laid for them. However, in January, 
1666, a dozen Tories were "happened upon" (by some great good 
luck) in Leinster. A special commission was issued to try them. 
The Duke of Ormond wrote upon that occasion to Lord Orrery, 
who had entered into some engagement with an Irish gentleman in 
Munster (of course nameless) to bring in some Tories of that pro- 
vince, dead or alive, — 

"I received your Lordship's of the 12th [January, I66f] when I 
was only returned from taking a week's divertisement of hunting and 

'•'The Tories of Ulster," by Sir Carte Papors, Bodleian Library, vol. 
George Acheson, Knt. and Bart. [1667]. xlv., p. 309. 
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hawking at Maddenstown [beside the Curragh of Kildare], I hope, by the 
diligence of Captain Martin, Sir Theophilus Jones's Officer, who hath taken 
about a dozen Tories, that the knot of them on Leinster and upon the borders 
of Ulster is pretty well broken, or will be by the time Sir Jerome Alex- 
ander (Second Justice of the Common Pleas), who has a speciall commis- 
sion to try, and a very special inclination to hang them, shall have done 
with them. If the Irish gentleman shall perform his undertaking to your 
Lordship, your's to him shall in no point fail." 1 

This was a spy of Orrery's, who undertook to proceed to Con- 
naught and fetch thence Colonel Dudley Costello's head, provided 
he were furnished with a horse and travelling arms, and properly re- 
warded. 

Lord Dillon had been specially charged by Ormond to subdue 
him and his band, but he defied all their attempts. And Orrery 
offered this Irish gentleman to Lord Kingston, President of Con- 
naught, who was then enjoying his Christmas at his seat of Mitchels- 
town Castle, in the county of Tipperary, adjacent to Cork, to help in 
the service. Lord Kingston said of this Munster spy of Orrery's, that 
he looked like a man fitted for such designs, and if h^e had no more 
than his aspect to judge by, he should not think the difference great 
whether he brought in Costello's head, or Costello his. 2 

But the ordinary practice was to employ some of their own band. 
Thus Lord Dillon employed two Tories, named M'Donough Dowd 
and Taltagh Dowd, two brothers, to do service on a band of their 
brother Tories in the Baronies of Costello and Gallen, in the County 
of Mayo ; and in consideration of the service they had thus effected, 
and while out on their campaign doing more, Lord Dillon's tenants 
agreed to a levy of one shilling per quarter of inhabited land within 
the Baronies, as they (the Dowds) were not in a condition otherwise 
to subsist, or to prosecute them further. 3 

Lord Charlemont, in like manner, in October, 1668, by direction 
from the Earl of Ossory, then Lord Deputy, and the Council, was di- 
rected to send for "two Ulster Tories, namely, NeileOge O'Neile and 
Con his brother, sonnes unto Tirlagh M 'Shane Oge O'Neile," 4 and 
if, upon conference with them at Castle Caulfield (his residence in the 
county of Tyrone), he should find that they might be willing, on pro- 
mise of their own pardon, to do service against the Tories that were 
abroad upon their keeping, the Board authorized him to give them 
protection for such time as he thought necessary, not exceeding six 
months. 6 

But they, either from inability or unwillingness, seem to have 
failed in their undertaking, and to have forfeited their protection ; for 

1 Carte Papers, vol. xlviii., p. 52 e . O'Neile the younger. 

2 Carte Papers, vol. xxxv. > Council Book. Domestic Cbrre- 

3 Carte Papers, vol. xxxiv., p. 294*. spondence,1668, fol. 44, Record Tower, 
* This only means Terence, son of John Dublin Castle. 
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just eighteen months afterwards (May 17, 1670), Lord Berkeley 
(Lord Lieutenant) and the Council are again in communication with 
Lord Charlemont. Considering (they say) how the provinces of Ul- 
ster and Connaught are now infested by Tories; and that it appeared 
from Captain Golborne's letter to Lord Charlemont that Con O'Neile 
offered to give security to clear both provinces of all the Tories, and 
either to kill, take, or drive them out of the kingdom ; and as Lord 
Charlemont had written thatCon and his brother Neile were the most 
likely persons to perform what they promised, if they might have 
their pardon, and remain still in the realm, the Lord Lieutenant and 
Council authorized him to engage with them on those terms — 
provided that, before the 1st of August following, they cleared 
Ulster and Connaught of all the Tories. 1 

For some reason or other this negociation did not succeed — for 
their father endeavoured, in his conference with Lord Charlemont, to 
stipulate for the return from exile of them and his nephews, as appears 
from this — that on the 1st June, 1670, the Lord Lieutenant and 
Council apprise Lord Charlemont that "they had considered of the 
proposal presented by him at the Board, from Captain Tirlagh 
M'Shane Oge O'Neile, in behalf of his three sons, Neile O'Neile, Con 
O'Neile, and Owen O'Neile, and his two nephews, Brian O'Cahan 
and Shane O'Neile; and tbey conceived that the same Captain 
Tirlagh M'Shane O'Neile, Oge O'Neile, and his friends and relations 
might, if they pleased, without the presence or assistance of his 
said sons and nephews (whom he desired should be recalled from 
their alledged banishment), performe the services which he proposed. 
They therefore authorize Lord Charlemont to say, that if he shall, 
before the 1st August [1670], kill, take, or drive out the Tories, 
then they will allow his sons and nephews to return — they giving 
good securities for their peaceable conduct. 2 

At this time Lord Charlemont was Governor of Ulster, and it 
was his duty to pay the head money offered by proclamation for 
the heads of Tories hunted and slain. Thus, on 29th August, 1670, 
the Lord Lieutenant and Council, by letters of concordatum, repay 
twenty pounds paid by him to Captain James Stuart and his party, 
on the certificate of Michael Cole, Esq., Sheriff of the county of 
Fermanagh, that the said captain and his party, on the 4th of July 
previous, at Coolaghtie, in the said county, killed and beheaded 
one Owen M'Guire, a notorious rebel and Tory (whose name was 
inserted in the proclamation of the Council Board of 1st June, 
1670), and had brought his head to the Sheriff, which was put up 
at Inniskillen, pursuant to the proclamation. 3 On 25th November, 



i Council Book. Domestic Corre- 3 Records of the Vice-Treasurer's 

spondence, 1668, fol. 75. office, now preserved in the Custom 

» Ibid., fol. 75. House Buildings, Dublin. 
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1670, he was repaid a like sum, paid to Bernard Butterfield, Esq., 
on the certificate of Alexander M'Causland, Esq., Sheriff of the 
county of Tyrone, who, on the 18th of July previous, went forth 
with a party in pursuit of several Tories, and at a place called Evise- 
godan, in the said county, did there kill and behead one Patrick 
O'Sonnaghan, a notorious rebel and Tory, included in the same 
proclamation. 1 Among many similar letters of concordatum, for 
repayments of head money to Lord Charlemont, there is one in fa- 
vour of Mulmurry O'Hossa, dated 25th November, 1670. 

Mulmurry O'Hossa describes himself, in his petition to the Lord 
Lieutenant and Council, as once a lieutenant in the regiment of 
H. R. H. the Duke of York, in Flanders ; and states that, in pursu- 
ance of the late proclamation, and by the special encouragement of 
William Archdall, Esq., one of His Majesty's Justices of the Peace 
for the county of Fermanagh, he hath now of late pursued and slain 
two notorious Tories, called Daniel O'Roarty and James O'Lough- 
nane, who, by their frequent robberies, did very much infest and 
molest His Majesty's good subjects in Fermanagh and the several 
adjacent counties; "the heads of which said Tories your Petitioner 
brought, in open court, before the Justices of the Peace, at a Ge- 
neral Sessions held at Inniskillen, and the said heads, set up, are 
still remaining in the said county town of Inniskillen. Since which 
time the brother of the said Roarty is run out into the company of 
Edmund M'Gillaspie, Hugh M'Nelagh, and other notorious Toryes 
in the proclamation, and came several times to kill your Petitioner." 

Unable to get any satisfaction for this service from Lord Char- 
lemont, Governor of Ulster, " in regard the said Tories, killed by 
your petitioner, were not inserted in the proclamation (though they 
were of the company of Owen M'Guire and John Magragh, who 
were proclaimed Tories, and the next day after pursued and killed 
by Captain Hassett and Captain Stuart)," Mulmurry O'Hossa had 
been obliged to make a journey purposely to this city of Dublin, 
where he then attended at great expense, above his weak ability, 
seeking the reward of twenty pounds per head. He supports his 
claim on the certificates of Michael Cole, Esq., the Sheriff, and the 
Justices. The latter runs thus: — 

" Co. Fermanagh, \ Ata General Sessions of the Peace, held at Inniskil- 
i len, for the said county of Fermanagh, the 5 th of 
to wit. j July, 1670. 

" These are to certifie that one Mulmurry O'Hossa, Gent., att the said 
Sessions, in open court, brought in before William Archdall, Abraham 
Creightoune, Gerald Irvine, and John Creightoune, Esqs., four of His 
Majesty's Justices of the Peace in the said county, the heads of Donel 
O'Kortie, late of the county of Donegal, yeoman, and James O'Loughnane, 

1 Records of the Vice-Treasurer's Office, Custom House Buildings, Dublin. 
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late of the county of Tirone, yeoman ; which said persons have been made 
appear unto us, by oath of several persons, to be notorious rebels, and 
have been guilty of several robberies and other misdemeanours, and were 
killed by the aforesaid Mulmurry O'Hossa, Gent., at Stranadarrow, in the 
county of Fermanagh aforesaid, the 5th July, 1670. 

"William Archdall. 

Abba. Creightoune. 

Ger. Irvine. 

John Creightoune." ' 

From the Sheriff's certificate, it appears that these two Tories 
were killed on the 5th of July ; so that Lieutenant Mulmurry 
O'Hossa must have hastened to present their heads, all dripping 
with fresh gore, to the magistrates assembled at Sessions in Innis- 
killen — a dainty dish, truly, to set before a Bench. It is satisfac- 
i'actory to know that the Lord Lieutenant and Council recognized 
Lieutenant Mulmurry O'Hossa's zeal and intelligence, and that he 
was not disappointed of his forty pieces of silver (or gold). 

Such engagements as these were evidently of little avail ; for 
we find Lord Charlemont and others constantly employed by the 
Lord Lieutenant and Council in treaties with Tories to abjure the 
realm. On the 18th of March, I6f§, he was instructed to par- 
ley with Edmund M 'Gillespie and Redmond M'Knogher M'Quoid, 
and to take security that they will depart the kingdom within three 
months, never to return. 2 On the 28th of the same month he was 
authorized to make a similar arrangement with Rory M'Donnel, 
Owen Duff M'Donnel, Fardorogh M'Donnel, Toole M'Donnel, 
and Shane M'Gragh. 

On July 1st (same year), Sir Edward Massie, at Abbey Leix, 
one of the Privy Council, had license to treat with Thomas Butler, 
Piers Fitzharris, Dominic Dogue, James Sinnot, and James 
O'Hagan, for giving security to depart the kingdom, and to have 
protection in the meantime. 3 

For these Tories were so desperate, and had so much of the love 
and admiration of their countrymen, that it was well to be rid of 
them any way. A congregation at Mass in the county of Kerry 
rescued a Tory. The Duke of Ormond (March 23, 166f ) there- 
upon wrote to Lord Ossory, President of Munster, that the priest 
should be immediately arrested, and any persons of more than com- 
mon quality that looked on. 4 Six years afterwards, the inhabitants 
of Macroom, in that part of the county of Cork which borders upon 
Kerry, having seized, arrested, brought to trial, and convicted 
some Tories that had stood upon their keeping, several of their con- 

1 Records of the Vice- Treasurer's Record Tower, Dublin Castle. 
Office, Custom House Buildings, Dublin. 3 Ibid, folio 79. 

2 Council Book, Domestic Correspon- ' Carte Papers, Bodleian Library, 
dence, 1668, folio 69, preserved in the vol. xlviii. p. 65. 
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federates and relations within six days after their comrades were 
hanged, out of their malice and. revenge burned the town, so that 
the inhabitants lost all their goods in the fire, to the value of about 
£3000 ; and the four Protestant archbishops were directed to set 
on foot a charitable subscription for the injured inhabitants of Ma- 
croom. 1 

It was against his will, however, that the Duke of Ormond 
entered into agreements with the Tories for abjuring the realm; for 
to give them leave after all their robberies and depredations to quit 
the kingdom was, he feared, to encourage the trade, and raise more 
than should be sent away. 

" For who " (he asks) " in the condition many of the Irish are would 
not, by robbing and spoyling, gather a summe of money to transport him- 
self beyond sea, to try to get a fortune of which he despairs in his own 
country; especially not being restrained by any principles of conscience 
or of kindness to those they destroy ; and perhaps being told by their spi- 
ritual misleaders that the course they are in is little worse than spoyling 
the Egyptians was in the Israelites ? The course your Lordship has 
taken [he concludes this letter, to Colonel Mark Trevor, Lord Dungannon, 
Governor of Ulster] of setting distrust and enmity betwixt themselves is 
certainly the best, and ought not only to be pursued but encouraged, by 
giving such as perform their undertakings faithfully some reward beyond 
pardon." 2 

Chief among the Tories of the counties of Down, Armagh, and 
Tyrone, was Redmond O'Hanlon. His principal haunt was the 
Fews Mountains, overhanging Newry. Thence his retreat was 
easy to the neighbouring mountains of Mourne, on the north side 
of the bay of Carlingford. For more than ten years he kept three 
counties in subjection ; so that none dare travel without convoy, or 
his pass. The other Tories were under him. One of them, Cormac 
O'Murphy, weary to be under Redmond O'Hanlon, set up for him- 
self, became a ringleader of a company of his own, and plundered 
three Scotchmen, who were tributaries to Redmond O'Hanlon, it 
being a custom for the country people in Ireland to pay the Tories 
for a pass to go unmolested. These Scotchmen complained to Red- 
mond O'Hanlon, who trepanned O'Murphy, under pretence he 
wanted his aid to take a booty. When he appeared, he ordered his 
men to disarm him, and send him to the Scotchmen, with a guard 
of fourteen Tories, and a Mittimus from Redmond to the next magis- 
trate. But the Scotchmen compounded the matter with Cormac 
O'Murphy for £20, to be paid the week following. 

Cormac, being thus set at liberty, got new arms, and sent a chal- 
lenge to Redmond O'Hanlon, who refused to appear, but swore he 
would be revenged on Cormac. Edmund Murphy, parish prie3t of 

1 Council Book. Domestic Correspon- Dublin Castle. 
dence, 1668, fol. 183, Record Tower, ' Carte Papers, vol. xlix., last page. 
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Killevy, titular Chanter of Armagh, living in the Fews, at the in- 
stigation of Captain Butler, who lay at Dundalk, at the foot of the 
mountains, with his company of foot (charged by the Duke of Or- 
mond with the following of Redmond O'Hanlon) plotted with Cor- 
mac O'Murphy to seize O'Hanlon. The first attempt was made 
by occasion of Cormac O'Murphy's surprising David Mulligan, of 
Lecorry, in the county of Armagh, and bidding him stand and 
deliver ; whereupon David Mulligan showed a pass from Redmond 
O'Hanlon, stating that David Mulligan and his father-in-law had 
often sheltered him when hard hunted by Sir Hans Hamilton. But 
Cormac, to enrage Redmond O'Hanlon, and show his contempt of 
him, refused to acknowledge his pass, and robbed David Mulligan, 
saying that he would only restore him the goods on Redmond's restor- 
ing him his arms. A meeting was appointedfor the purpose of mutual 
restoration, at which O'Hanlon was to be seized. The priest was 
to provide brandy and hot waters (not hot water), and Captain 
Butler, soldiers ; but this failed by David Mulligan's seizing Patrick 
Murphy, Cormac Murphy's " brother " and " kindred " under the 
Tory Acts, who, by this means, got back his goods ; and thereupon 
Redmond O'Hanlon, finding that his friend had recovered his goods, 
refused to attend the meeting, and sent word to Cormac that he 
would not return him his arms. Another plot between the priest 
and Cormac O'Murphy for his capture was arranged on a similar 
plan. Cormac on one occasion robbed a cousin of OHanlon*s,who, 
toasting that he had the protection of the chief rebels of the king- 
dom, and particularly one of O'Hanlon's passes, engaged to take 
some trader's goods under his charge to Dublin. Cormac was sure 
that Redmond O'Hanlon and his men would resent this outrage 
upon his authority, and would soon be after him. So he and the 
priest arranged another ambush, and informed Captain Butler, who 
had his men at hand ; but Redmond disappointed these and a thou- 
sand other schemes. 

For these are only the contrivances (detailed by himself) of one 
priest whom he had outraged by threatening that he would make 
any one that went to listen to his preachings against him pay for 
the first offence, one cow ; for the second, two cows (which he put 
in execution against one of Edmund Murphy's parishioners) ; and 
for the third, death. 1 

Yet this man was a scholar and a gentleman, which is the reason 
Sir Francis Brewster assigns for his not being taken after commit- 
ting so many robberies and murders as he debits him with. 

His exploits appeared in the French Gazettes ; and by them he 

i The above extracts are taken from Murphy, Parish Priest, and Titular 

the " Present State of Ireland, but more Chanter of Armagh, and one of the first 

particularly of Ulster, represented to discoverers of the Irish Plot," Folio, 

the People of England, by Edmund London, 1681. 
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was called "Count O'Hanlon," 1 which meant only that he was of 
gentle blood, and the son of an estated gentleman who had lost his 
property through the Court of Claims. 2 

But Redmond's career, at the end of the year 1680, was drawing 
to a close. 

In addition to the curious and voluminous details given by 
Father Murphy (of which what is given above is only a small 
fragment) we are accidentally in possession of the more dangerous 
practices of a Protestant Bishop against poor Redmond. 

The year 1680 was the height of the calamitous and dis- 
graceful popular frenzy in England of the sham Popish Plot. It 
became necessary, to support the drama performing in England, to 
show that the Irish Papists were moving too, which could be easily 
done as regarded theTories, who would no doubt have accepted not 
merely French, but the devil's aid, to reinvest them with their be- 
loved homes and lands. But it should be shown, for Shaftesbury's 
purposes, that the Popish priests were engaged in the plan of a 
French invasion of Ireland, and this must be kept in mind in 
reading the following correspondence. The first letter comes from 
Sir Hans Hamilton to Ormond, dated December 18th, 1680. 3 

Sir Hans (probably a Presbyterian) did not doubt, in his hatred 
of Prelacy, which he nearly couples with Popery, but that Henry 



1 Carte's "Life of Ormond," vol. ii., 
p. 812. 

2 Petition of Hugh O'Hanlon (pro- 
bably elder brother of Redmond) to the 
King: — 

" Sheweth — That your petitioner's 
father died two years before the rebellion 
beganinlreland : That your petitionerat 
y' time of his father's death was butthree 
months old, as can be sufficiently now 
proved to your Ma ,le upon the place : 
That his soe innocent age was not suf- 
ficient to protect him in his small estate 
against the Usurping Power : That y° 
estate which devolved unto him by the 
decease of his father was granted unto 
him by King James of ever Blessed 
Memory, as a reward for many good 
services done in y e warres against y 
Irish : That your petitioner did enter his 
clayme as an innocent before the Com- 
missioners, lately sitting at Dublin, but 
could not come to a hearing, y* Commis- 
sioners being straightened in point of 
tyme. Wherefore your petitioner doth, 
in most humble manner, lay himself at 
the feet of your Most Excellent Majestie, 
and implores your Majestio's protection 
of his innocence, by appointing him to be 
incerted in the Bill now transmitted" 
[A.D.I 662]. "Collection concerning the 
Execution of the Acts of Settlements." 



Folio B., p. 337, Dublin Castle. 

3 " May it please your Grace. — About 
afortnightago,oneOwenMurphy brought 
mee an order from your Grace and the 
Council, requiring all Officers, Civill and 
Military, to bee aiding and assisting to 
y« said Murphy in apprehending and send- 
ing to Dublin all such persons as the said 
Murphy should thinke fitt to apprehend 
in order to the discovery of the Popish 
plott in Ireland. 

" Your Grace's most humble and 
" obedient Sarvantt, 

"Hans Hamilton. 

" P.S. — These letters were found in 
the hands of Redmon O'Hanlon's mother 
in Law, by one Mullen, whoe I employed 
to prosecute the Toryes, and having ap- 
prehended some of Redmon's recevers in 
whose hands they found goods robbed 
from some travellers on the rode, the 
said woman was in one of theire houses. 
Seeing Mullen come in, shee went to hide 
these letters. Hee believed it to bee 
money, went to her, and took them fro 
her. The letters and the recevers hee 
brought to mee; butt not the woman. 
And now your Grace sees that a small 
sume of money given to the sonne in law 
(for soe itt is probable to bee) will pre- 
vaile with that BP: to procure pardon 
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Jones, Bishop of Meath, for a sum paid by Redmond O'Hanlon to 
Mr. Annesley, of Clough [Clough-Magheri-catt] in the county of 
Down, now Castlewellan, at the foot of the Mourne Mountains, 
was ready to obtain his pardon. 

The letters that caused Sir Hans Hamilton's indignation was 
a correspondence of Mr. and Mrs. Annesley (the latter, Deborah 
Jones, daughter of the Bishop) with Katherine O'Hanlon, Red- 
mond's mother-in-law, under the directions and authority of the 
Bishop. Her husband, Francis Annesley, was son of Sir Francis, 
first Viscount Valentin, ancestor of the present Earl Annesley. 

The first letter is one from the Bishop, dated Dublin, Nov. 2, 
1680, and begins: — "Deare Son and Daughter Annesley," and 
informs them that a proposal (on paper) of Hanlon's he had received 
from them, was read in the Privy Council that day; and that 
his orders were to assure Hanlon of pardon on the terms 
formerly proposed, of his declaring himself, and assuring the Go- 
vernment of his reality, by first bringing in, or cutting off some of 
the principal Tories that were proclaimed: he and his friends after- 
wards performing what they further undertook, viz. : to free the 
country of Tories. 

The Bishop complains somewhat jealously of O'Hanlon for 
dealing with the Bishop of Clogher when he had begun with 
him, as appeared by the Primate's reading a similar paper be- 
fore the Council, that O'Hanlon had sent to the Bishop of Clogher ; 
but he excuses it as probably caused by O'Hanlon's letter to him, 
dated so long before as 30th September, having only reached him 
the day before he read it at the Council, and so remained un- 
answered. 1 

for soe bloody murtherers as these are may be this tarme, to which I referre 

known to bee by one meanes or other." the consideration wher and how to bee 

" Endorsed ordered with best advantage. 

"S r Hans Hamilton. "Hanlon's paper I received in your's, 

Dat. 187 p. ifjoA which was read in Councill this day. My 

Rec. 20J c ' btiu " orders are to assure him of pardon on 

Read at the Board, 20 Dec. 1680. y" termes formerly proposed — his decla- 

L r ** enclosed from y* Bishop of reing himself, and assuring the Govern- 

Meath." ment of his reality in first bringing in or 

Carte Papers, vol. xxxix. p. 141. cutting off some of y e principall Toryes, 

1 "Dublin, Nov. 2, 1680. such as are proclaimed or notoriously 

"DearSonandDauguterAnnesley, known to be such. After which the par- 

— I received your last and rejoice there- don shall be for him and his friends, they 

by to find your welfares. My service to undertaking what they promised offree- 

you was directed as from Dublin, being ingthe country of Toryes. They speak 

then at [Ro]bartstown, and y« day set- of a Petition to the Lord Lieutenant for 

ting forth ; so as I could not write so that purpose, which I desire may be pre- 

positively concerning things heere at pared and signed by them. All this 

y e time. Comeing hither I find it not con- must be carried on with secresy, other- 

venient to take any measures alone, or wise they may not be in a condition to 

without the advice of one or both of you act against the Toryes, who are not yet 

beeing here on y e place, which I suppose suspecious of them. 1 observe that 
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An interval of a full month, fatal apparently to poor Redmond 
O'Hanlon, elapsed between the foregoing letter of the Bishop and 
the next adressed by his daughter, Deborah Annesley, to " Mr. 
Hanlon," probably the father-in-law of Eedmond. It is dated 
December 7, 1680. 1 

She is extremely troubled that she cannot give Redmond O'Hanlon 
(" Mr. O'Hanlon" she calls him) no better account of what (in her 
gentle heart) she was assured to prosper in. The Lord Lieutenant 
was overruled by the Council, who would not hear of his coming 
in ; but has put £200 on Redmond, and £ 1 00 on Loughlin O'Hanlon 
("Loling" she writes it), so that what arguments could be used 
by her father could do no good. "The proclamation," she adds, "will 
be out on Saturday ; but my father is finding out a way in England 
for al those pore men of which you shall know more from Mr. An- 
nesley. . . . And let them not take it eile (ill), for I could doe noe 
more if it had bene for my owne liife." In a postscript this tender 
creature adds, " There is nothing set on Edmond Ban [the fair] 
and Hagan." 

Now, her father was engaged at this moment in helping the Earl 
of Shaftesbury to bring his tragedy of the sham Popish Plot, then 
playing in London, to a successful conclusion ; and the Bishop and 



Hanlon's paper which you last sent and 
is before mentioned, was dated y' last 
of September, which yett came not to 
my hand till yesterday. The reason of 
the delay I would understand, And y» 
reason of my enquiry in that is I doubted 
Hanlon's interpreting his having sent 
that his paper so long since, and nothing 
answered by me to his satisfaction, to 
have been neglect in me. And that 
therefore he had changed y" hand from 
me to the Bishop of Clogher, (to appeare 
for him concerning which there was a 
like paper as that from you sent from him 
to y Bishop of Clogher), and yester- 
day shewed to the Lord Lieutenant by y° 
said Primate. In other things I referre 
to the enclosed, and desiring God's bless- 
ing on you and yours, rest 

' ' Your very affectionate Father 
"Henry Midensis." 

Carte Papers. Vol. xxxix. p. 143. 
1 " December y" 7th 1680. 

"Mr.Hanlon, I am extremely troubled 
y'l cannot give Mr. O'Hanlon noe better 
account of what I was assured to pros- 
per in. 

*' My L<i. L*. was overruled by the Coun- 
cell who would not heare of his coming 
in, but has putt £200 on Redmon O'Han- 
lon, and £100 on loling [Laughlin], so 



that y" arguments could be use by my 
father could doe noe good. The Pro- 
clamation will be out a Saturday against 
them ; but my father is finding out a way 
in England for al those pore men, of 
which you shall know from Mr. An- 
nesley : because Leters are opened, I can 
say no more of that. But y* way will 
without doubt secure them, and bring 
them in, of which I desire you to sende 
away emediately to Mr. Annesley [who] 
will desire to heare from you Concern- 
ing it ; and let them know y' noe menes 
shal be left unsought to doe them good, 
for my father will have them in. And 
let them not take it eile, for I [could] 
doe noe more if it had bene for my own 
liife. I shal stay heare tel I heare from 
you conserning what I wrot about them 
to Mr. Annesley, and no ston shall be 
left unturned to bring them in, which I 
question not but we shal finde wil be 
wel conserning them. 

" I am Sir, 
" Your assured friend and Servant 
" Deb. Annesley. 

There is nothing sett 
on Edmond Ban and 
Hagan." 

Carte Papers, vol. xxxix. p. 144. 
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hisbrother, Sir Theophilus Jones (made Scoutmaster-General for 
life in the Bishop's place at the Restoration), had sent over agents 
to London, to keep them in correspondence with Shaftesbury and 
the manager there. 1 

Throughout their whole lives these two brothers, sons of the 
' vivacious' (or long-lived) Bishop of Killaloe, who died aged 104, 
were deadly foes to the Irish. In May, 1652, Dr. Henry Jones, 
then Bishop of Clogher, and Scoutmaster-General, appeared at 
the Council of general and field officers of Ludlow's army, held 
at Kilkenny, and made the officers protest (through a dread only 
of the Lord, they trusted) against their General's too great aptness 
to mercy (so they termed it), and sparing those whom the Lord 
was pursuing with His great severity. 2 

From Cromwell 3 he obtained Lynch's Knock, the ancient 
estate of the Lynches, at Summerhill, in the county of Meath (now the 
noble demesne of the Lord Langford) as did Sir Theophilus the 
estate of the Sarsfields at Lucan. At the Restoration, Gerald 
Lynch sought to be restored. He had had two sons killed, fighting 
for the King under Ormond, and a third followed the King's for- 
tunes abroad, and there ended his days. He obtained His Majesty's 
Letters of the 30th of March, 1662, to be restored; but the Bishop 
obtained a proviso in the Act of Settlement confirming these lands 
to him, notwithstanding (as was urged by Sir Nicholas Plunket for 
Gerald Lynch) "the Bishop has a good bishopric, while the said for- 
mer proprietor and the rest of his children not killed in your Ma- 
jesty's service, are in a sadd condition." 4 

The Bishop's purpose was to prove Archbishop Plunket's com- 
plicity in a supposed French invasion. Informers (particularly a 
degraded priest, the Edmund Murphy mentioned above, and 
others), induced by rewards and hopes of favour, swore that the 



1 Part of Staftesbury's design was to Tower, Dublin Castle. 

damage Ormond. Ormond's family were 3 Humble Petition of Dr. Henry Jones 

all Roman Catholics. He knew his fide- to the Right Hon. the Lord Deputy 

lity to the King and dynasty. And he and Council, praying that, Lynch's Knock 

saw how difficult and dangerous a posi- and Jordanstown, now in his possession, 

tion Ormond would be placed in, suspect- may be passed to him by Patent, by 

ed by the English public of Popish name of the Manor of Michael's Mount, 

sympathies. [1657]. MS.inLibraryofTrinityCollege, 

The Earl of Arran, his son, and Lord Dublin, F. 3. 18. 

Deputy, accordingly seized and secretly * " Schedule of Provisos in the late 

opened the Bishop's correspondence. A ct and draft of the present Bill which 

His whole conduct is therefore exhibited relate to some not comprehended in your 

in the Carte Collection. Majesty's Declaration, and which do ob- 

2 Letter of the General and Field Offi- struct the performance of the ends there- 
cers, &c. to the Speaker of the House of of." — Volumes relating to the Act of 
Commons. — Books of the Lord Protec- Settlement. MS., Folio, Record Tower, 
tor's Council of Ireland, i-, p . 69, Record Dublin Castle. 
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Archbishop had made large levies of money from the priests of his 
diocese to buy arms, and had surveyed the neighbouring harbours, 
and had selected Carlingford (a port with no depth of water, and 
where fishing boats could scarce find access), as the place of dis- 
embarkation for 70,000 French soldiers. Whether the Bishop, in 
his bigotry, believed in the truth of this monstrous tale or not, 
Archbishop Plunket was arrested, and sent for trial to London, the 
Bishop ol* Meath alleging that his influence (the influence of inno- 
cence and worth) was such in Ireland, there could be no fair 
trial. 1 

To conclude with this poor Archbishop, he could give no an- 
swer except a denial and statement of the infamy of the witnesses, 
and protested that he could fearlessly appeal to the Duke of Ormond, 
theEarlof Anglesesy, and others of the best and highest Protestants 
in Ireland, if he were tried there ; or even if the Court would wait 
for his witnesses who had already arrived at Chester. As for the 
vast moneys collected, he had never got so much out of them as to 
maintain a servant, as was attested before the Council in Ireland : 
he never had but one. And the house he lived in was a little 
thatched house, wherein was only one little room for a library, which 
was but seven feet high. However, all was vain, and he underwent 
the butchery allotted to treason, a victim for this sham Popish Plot, 
and French invasion, and Utopian Irish army of 70,000 men, as he 
called it himself, at Tyburn, in 1681. 2 

The Bishop of Meath, being persuaded in his own mind that 
Redmond O'Hanlon must assuredly know everything about the 
designed invasion, hoped to get him for a witness against Arch- 
bishop Plunket, and to send him to London. 

It is very possible that it was with the design of getting into 
the confidence and good will of Redmond O'Hanlon that he first 



1 2d Carte's "Life of Ormond," p. 513, "there are 150 boys, for the greater 
sect. 99. part children of the Catholic nobility and 

2 State Trials. gentry, and there are also about 40 
The Archbishop was held in high re- children of the Protestant gentry. You 

spect among the best of the Protestants may imagine [he adds] what envy it ex- 

in Ireland : and it is a circumstance cu- cites in the Protestant Masters and Mi- 

riously illustrative of this estimation, nisters to see Protestant children coming 

that at a residence and school which he to the schools of the Society. . . Dublin, 

had established for Father Stephen Rice 22nd November, 1672." "Memoirs of the 

of the Society of Jesus in Drogheda Most Rev. Oliver Plunket, Archbishop 

(then and long after the seat of both the of Armagh and Primate of All Ireland, 

Protestant and Roman Catholic Pri- by the Rev. Patrick Moran, Vice- Rector 

mates), out of 150 pupils there were 40 of the Irish College, Rome, p. 100, 8vo. 

of them Protestants. "In the school," Dublin, James Duffy, 1861 — a work full of 

writes the Archbishop to Father Oliva, interest, and containing original histori- 

General of the Society of Jesus at Rome, cal documents of great value. 
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employed his kind-hearted daughter to correspond with Redmond 
about his obtaining his pardon ; for, 

" no prayer, no moving art 

E'er bent that fierce inexorable heart.'" 

It therefore may be that he only amused his daughter by stories 
of opposing the proclaiming of Redmond O'Hanlon ; and he may 
himself have planned it, as a means of driving him more certainly 
into his net. 

Mr. Annesley's letter was of the same date and tenor as his 
wife's. He was directed, he says, " from above," to apprise Red- 
mond O'Hanlon that £200 was set on his head, and that £100 was 
the price of the others. 

" A pardon had certainly been obtained for you," he says, "if 
in so enormous a case it could have been done without violence to 
justice. 1 can tell you (if you come over to me, and possibly it 
may be worth your while) where the shoe pinches." 

He then plainly requires to know if O'Hanlon will be a dis- 
coverer of the design for the French invasion here, and who in 
Ireland are the principal abettors. In that case a pardon will be 
obtained. 2 But O'Hanlon must have spurned the vile proposal; 



1 This Doctor Henry Jones it was 
that inflamed the officers of the English 
army under Ludlow to frenzy against 
men who had nothing to say to the al- 
leged crimes, even if true. 

"Mr. Speaker, upon the 17th of April 
last many of your servants came into 
Kilkenny, and had a meeting with sun- 
dry of your general and field officers. 
.... The observance of our General's 
aptness to mercy and to a composure 
with the enemy, .... doth (through 
dread of the Lord only, we trust) occa- 
sion much remorce ... in most minds 
here concerning some treaties which 
are liable to be attended with sparing 
whom the Lord is pursuing with His 
great displeasure ; and whether our pa- 
tient attending rather His further seve- 
rity upon them be not most safe. And 
whilst wee were in debate hereof, and of 
dealing with those that yet continue in 
rebellion, an abstract of some particular 
murders was produced by the Scout Mas- 
ter-General (who had the original exa- 
minations of them more at large (. . . . 
And indeed, so deeply were all affected 
with the barbarous wickedness of the 
actors in these cruel murthers and mas- 
sacres . . . that we are much afraid 



our behaviour towards this people may 
never sufficiently avenge the same . . . 
And lest some tender concessions might 
be concluded through your unacquaint- 
edness with these abominations, we 
have caused this enclosed abstract to be 
transcribed, and made fit for your use. 
Kilkenny, May 5, 1652." *,, p. 69, 
" Books of the Council for the Affairs of 
Ireland," Record Tower, Dublin Castle. 
2 " Mr. O'Hanlon, 1 was directed from 
above to give you this account of y' af- 
fairs in rellation to your friends are in 
a worse condition y h was expected. 
There is £200 sett on ye head of one, 
and £100 as ye price of y* other. A 
pardon had certainly bin obtained for 
y ra , if in so enormous a case it could 
have bin done with' violence to justice. 
I can tell you (if you come over to me, 
and possibly it may be worth your while) 
where y e shoe pinches. I have only 
this to adde (for 'tis not convenient to 
write my thoughts to you), and I begge 
your speedy answer to it, that I may 
returne it to my Lord Bishop of Meath, 
who will acquaint y" Councill with your 
resolution in two poynts : I st Whether 
Redmon O'Hanlon will be a discoveror 
of y° designe for y* French invasion 
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for during six months more he lived, with £200 upon his head, 
unkilled, uncaught, amongst the rocks of Sleive Gullion, in the 
recesses of the Moyry Pass, or amongst the broken hills around 
Forkhill ; for when, instead of fearing or hating a man, the people 
fear for him, he sees with many eyes, and hears with many ears. 
Though great attempts were made (says Sir Francis Brewster), 
and large rewards offered for bringing in his head, both in the Earl 
of Essex's Lord Lieutenancy and the then present one, the army 
being put to more trouble in attending and pursuing him and his 
party than all the Tories in the kingdom since the general rebellion 
of Ireland, it was all in vain. But the Duke of Ormond took at 
last his own way, seeming quiet, and giving " the Count" no distur- 
bance. And that there should be no taking air of his design, the 
Duke drew a commission and instructions all with his own hand 
for two gentlemen he employed. And these were so well pursued 
by the gentlemen entrusted, that on Monday, the 25th of April, 
1681, at two in the afternoon, Count Hanlon was shot through 
the heart. " Thus fell this Irish Scanderbeg," concludes Sir 
Francis Brewster's letter, "who, considering the circumstances 
he lay under, and the short time he continued to act, did things 
more to be admired than Scanderbeg himself:" 

Sir Francis doubted not but there would come abroad a narra- 
tive of his life, and therefore added no more, only to tell his cor- 
respondent that he had this relation from the gentleman's own 
mouth that the Duke employed. He saw the commission all 
written by the Duke's own hand, but he would not let him see the 
private instructions he had, but assured him that all the army of 
Ireland could not have done it, nor was any other way left but 
that which the Duke took. 

The narrative of Redmond O'Hanlon's life expected by Sir 

here, and who in Ireland are y e princi- in, and the inclination they ought to 

pal abettors. If he doth y 4 he need not have to their owne interest, should pre- 

doubt of countenance, and pardon, and vaile with y m above all other advice, 

reward alsoe for himself and his 2 bro- how preferrable is a quiett life to that 

thers. 2 nd1 )', If he will be at y" charge wh ch you now lead ; therefore, you should 

of procuring and passing his owne and resolve to become honest men, to prove 

his brothers with Neale O'Hagian's firme to y° king's interests, and never 

pardon in England. If soe, my Lord desiste againe from their obedience to 

Bishop of Meath will draw up y e Pe- y e king, if you can obtaine once more 

tition for y™ to send it to a sure and his gracious pardon, which I question 

HonMe Hand, y' will gett it don w th - not may yet be obtained, though new 

out controule. I alsoe will improve difficulties are started, 
my interest wth the Earle of Anglesey " I shall adde noe more, but y* 

and other friends therefor their ad- , , T „ „ . , . ,. . , 

vantage. This I doe, that I may know X am £*"£ '°™« fnend > 

their condition here, and what is pro- _, , _ n lflo ' LJ 

posed to be done in England for them " t-'°"0 A > ^ c - ». lo»a 
by my assistance [ ]. " For Mrs. Katherin O'Hanlon, 

if y e consideration of y" misery they are Carte Papers, vol. xxxix. p. 142 
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Francis Brewster never appeared ; but his memory has been kept 
green in the souls of the people of Ireland. In the neighbourhood 
of his former haunts every cave is " Redmond O'Hanlon's parlour," 
" Redmond O'Hanlon's stable," or " Redmond O'Hanlon's bed," 
and his grave, without a stone to mark the spot, is better and 
more certainly known than many a titled hero's, loaded with a 
pompous monument.i But hitherto the actual slayer of Redmond 
O'Hanlon has been unknown to fame. 

This long concealed secret is, however, at length out. In a list 
of " Warrants of Concordatum signed by the Lord Lieutenant 
and Council between 31st August, 1677, and 25th of March, 1682," 



i On the 21st of September, 1863, 
leaving Rostrevor for Newry at an early 
hour, I went from thence alone on foot 
to spend a day in the Fews Mountains. 

My principal object was to visit one 
of those primaeval subterranean stone 
chambers, like the celebrated cave at 
Grange, near Drogheda, described in 
Lewis's Topographical Dictionary as 
lying in the townland of Augh-na-cloch- 
Mullan (meaning, as I afterwards found, 
The field of the Stone or tomb of Mul- 
lan), in the parish of Killevy; and 
I purposed to return thence to Rostre- 
vor by the ferry at Narrow Water, so 
as to pass on my journey the ancient 
ruins of Killevy Church, lying at the 
foot of Slieve Gullion, on the eastern 
side — a strangely large church and an- 
cient graveyard for so wild and moun- 
tainous a district. When I got near 
Augh-na-cloch-Mullan, I was still ask- 
ing the way, but found the place little 
known. At length I came to a house, 
and, knocking at the door, a hearty old 
woman came out to me, and went for her 
as hearty old husband, who was some- 
what lame, I perceived, as he clam- 
bered out of the potato garden, where 
he had been digging some for supper. 
He guessed the place I wanted to see, 
though he did not know it by its Irish 
name ; and no wonder ; for I said it 
broad, as near as I could to the way it 
is written, while it ought to be sounded 
like Anna-gle-million. "Oh! you want 
Redmond O'Hanlon's Cave," and he 
pointed to a field about half a mile off, 
and in the middle of it some old black- 
thorns, near some huge mossy granite 
stones — thorns that so often mark in 
Ireland ancient sites ; the reason being, 
that they protect the remains ; for no 



one would dare to stir old solitary 
bushes: they are the haunts of "good 
people." He seemed surprised at the 
interest I took in it, and doubted the 
answers I gave him. But when I pulled 
out a wax candle and matches I had 
brought to light up the cave, he said, 
with emphasis, " By dad, but I would 
like to go with you : you are after some 
of Redmond O'Hanlon's goold. Will 
you promise me a share of what you 
find ?" I promised to call in on him on 
my way back, and walked off to Anna- 
gle-million. But I found, to my re- 
gret, that the huge upright stones that 
had formed the cave underground to 
the centre of what had once been a bar- 
row or earth mound, had been first 
made a quarry of by the masons when 
Mr. Synnot's new house at Ballymoyer 
was built, some thirty years ago ; and 
since then this curious monument of 
the earliest times has been utterly 
ruined, and nearly effaced. I returned 
a wiser man. My hosts had got brown 
bread and sweet milk ready for me. 
They had a mountain freshness of face 
and heart, and seemed to live for each 
other. Like Philemon and Baucis — 

" Hymenee et l'amour par des desirs 

constants 
Avoient uni leurs coeurs des leur plus 

doux printemps. 
lis surent cultiver sans se voir assistes 
Leur enclos et leur champ par deux fois 

vingt e'tes : 
Eux seuls ils composoient toute leur rc- 

publique 
Heureux de ne devoir a pas un domes- 

tique 
Le plaisir ou le gre des soins qu'ils se 

rendoient." 
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discovered since the foregoing was written, are the following 

entries : l — 

" 6th May, 1681. To Art O'Hanlon, for killing the Torie Redmond 
O'Hanlon, £100." 

" 12th December, 1681. To John Mullin, &c, as reward for killing 
Loughlin O'Hanlon, £50." 

It thus appears that Redmond died by treachery — 

" . sold, 

And conquered, not by steel, but gold." 

Tanderagee, in the comity of Armagh (or, more properly, " Ton- 
regee," as the Irish call it), was the seat of " O'Hanlon" for genera- 
tions ascending to times before the birth of Christ, as the Irish were 
wont to boast of the places of habitation of many of their septs. 
" Tonregee" means "with his back to the wind," and is descrip- 
tive of the brow where stood Sir Oghie O'Hanlon's castle, and 
where now stands the Duke of Manchester's. 

In 1587 Sir Oghie O'Hanlon surrendered all his territory in 
Upper and Lower Orier into the Queen's hands, and received it 
back as of Her Majesty's gift, by Knight's service "in Capite," 
under condition to maintain upon the premises twelve foot soldiers, 
called kerne, and eight horsemen, well armed and appointed, to 
attend upon the Lord Deputy in all hostings and risings out for 
forty days together ; and lastly, and chiefly, that none should 
thenceforth challenge the style of " O'Hanlon " by the name of 
Tanist, but that he should utterly abolish and extinguish the same ; 
in other words, become an English Knight, a poor " Sir Oghie," 
instead of that name which " sounded fuller in the mouth," and 
was more prized by the Irish — " O'Carroll," " O'Hanlon," 
" O'Neil," &c. — than the best Earldom ; English titles indeed being 
found to weaken the Irish chiefs, and given for that purpose. 

The estate was entailed by the Letters Patent (dated 1st Decem- 
ber, 1587), on Sir Oghie's only legitimate son, Oghie oge O'Hanlon 
(i. e. " Oghie the younger"), and in default of his issue male, on Sir 

As we sat and talked, it was plain think anything of twenty miles." "How 

that my old host thought I was some old are you ?" said he. " In my 55th 

Government officer, because of my know- year." " Bedad, then, you'll be getting 

ledge of the country, acquired from the ould and shtiff." He meant, that I 

Ordnance Maps, and scarce believed should be taking no more long moun- 

my denial, or that mere curiosity was tain walks. Happy, hospitable, virtuous 

my motive. "Does the Government people! How strange their fate : — 

employ you? Are you paid for it ? _ ... ., , , . , 

What do you make by it?" He won- Round the wlde wor,d ln banishment 

dered still more at the length of my _ tc > r0 . am > . 

walk, and to hear that I was a " counsel- Forced . from ihe * r Phasing fields and 

lor" from Dublin. " You'll sit still when natlve home - 

you get home." " Oh !" said I, " I don't i Carte Papers, vol. lix., p 250. 
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Oghie's " reputed sons," Terence, Shane, and Brien, and their issue 
male in succession ; then upon Sir Oghie's brothers, " Patrick, Mo- 
laghlin, Shane, and Felomie." 1 

The O'Hanlons loyally adhered to the English. They and 
the Magennises were said to be the only friends of Queen Elizabeth 
in Ulster. 3 " O'Hanlon " claimed to be hereditary royal stan- 
dard-bearer north of the Boyne. In 1595, in the war against Hugh 
O'N eil, the royal standard was borne, in the march of the Deputy 
Sir William Russell from Dundalk, the first day by O'MuIloy, and 
the next by O'Hanlon. 3 On the 1 7th of November, 1600, Sir Oghie 
was slain at the pass of Carlingford, fighting on the English side 
under the orders of Lord Mountjoy. 

What was Redmond O'Hanlon's relationship to Sir Oghie does 
not appear. But in 1634, Hugh O'Hanlon (who may have been the 
eldest brother of Redmond) petitioned King Charles the Second to 
be restored to his estate, by a proviso to be inserted in the Bill of 
Explanation, inasmuch as the late Court of Claims had been too 
straitened in time to decide his claim to " Innocence." His father, 
he said, died, in 1639, when he was only three months old, so that 
he was not two years old at the time of the Irish Rebellion ; yet 
his so innocent age was not sufficient to protect him in his small 
estate (being seven townlands granted to his father as a reward for 
his loyalty against Tyrone), but they were taken from him by the 
usurping powers. 4 Vain were his petitions and his protests. 

Near Tanderagee may be seen, side by side, two small unfenced 
graveyards, called respectively the Catholic and Protestant (or, in 
O'Hanlon's day, the Irish and the "Saxon" or English) graveyards. 
For often, in Ireland, it is not as in some other lands, that those who 
were divided iu life — 

" The grave unites; where e'en the great find rest," 

but in death they still remain distinct. And any Irish peasant will 
point out among the green mounds of the Irish graveyard — the 
greenest of all — Redmond O'Hanlon's Grave. 

1 Lodge's Abstracts of the " Records Curiosa Hibernica," vol. i. p. 140. 

of the Rolls," vol. i. p. 483. Ulster's 3 Sir Richard Cox in " Hiberuia An- 

Office, Dublin Castle. glicana." p. 407. 

2 " Brief declaration of the Govern- 4 Series of twelve volumes in folio 
ment of Ireland, discovering the dis- MS. relating to the Acts of Settlement 
contents of the Irishry." By Captain and Explanation. Vol. B. p. 335. Eecord 
Thomas Lee, A. D. 1594. " Desiderata Tower, Dublin Castle. 

{To he continued.) 



